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With the present number we have commenced 
the second volume of the Intelligencer. The work 
will continue, as heretofore, to be under the super- 
vision of an association of lriends in Philadelphia, 
to whom all articles, original and selected, will be 
submitted, and by whom they rust be approved 
previous to their insertion. The charge of the 
editorial department will, for the future, devolve 
upon one of the above-mentioned association, 
aided by the judgment and advice of the other 
members. With these arrangements, we hope to 
give additional interest to the work, to render it 
more deserving of the support it has already re- 
ceived, and to obtain for it an increased circula- 
tion. That a periodical conducted in accordance 
with our principles, and having for its object the 
diffusion of useful intelligence throughout our li- 
mits, is calculated to be a benefit to the members 
of our Society, is a point which we presume will 
be generally conceded. We are fully apprized of 
the difficulty of the undertaking, and must there- 
fore continue, as heretofore, to throw our- 
selves upon the indulgence of our friends, if at all 
times we shall not be able to meet their expec- 
tations. Among the vast number and variety # 
books which are constantly teeming from the press, 
and designed for juvenile entertainment, not a 
few there are whose contents are of a pernicious 


character. From the’vain and puerile sentiment 


which they contain, they contribute powerfully | 


to supplant habits of sober and serious reflection. 
They give a distaste for profitable reading, weaken 
the native powers of the mind, and disqualify, in 


acter which may have given rise to a diversity of 
opinion among our members, we shall endeavor to 
act with discretion. It will be a constant aim to 
consult the general interest of our Society, and 
not to strengthen prejudice or party feeling. 

To promote an increased attachment to the tes- 
timonies of the Society of Friends, and to the pe- 
culiarities connected with them, especially among 
the young, is an o!sject which will be kept steadily 
in view. In order to carry out this intention, ex- 
tracts from the approved writings of Friends, and 
original articles explanatory of our religious prin- 
ciples, will, from*time to time, appear in our 
columns. 

While we shall make it our particular study to 
give to the paper a moral and religious cast adapt- 
ed to the Society of Friends, we shall not with- 
hold from it the usual variety of miscellaneous 
details relating to science, commerce, &c. We 
shall furnish, as heretofore, a summary statement 
of news, or a brief and condensed view of the 
passing events of the day. 

In order to impart variety and freshness to our 
columns, it is absolutely necessary that the pre- 
sent, number of our literary contributors be ine | 
creased; and we would earnestly request our 
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| friends who cherish a desire for the success of the 


work, and who possess the requisite qualifications, 
to grant us the benefit of their assistance in this 
respect. 

But without entering into farther detail, we 
shall leave the work to rest on its own merits, 


assuring our friends tat should our labors not) 





which few persons could have had a conception. 
It is found that even at this enlightened period, 
many of these poor creatures are chained in cells 
like wild animals, the dread of all by whom they 
are surrounded, and without regard to decency 
in their clothing and habits. Shut out from the 
light of day, and from the kindness and sympa- 
thy of their fellow beings, their situation is truly 
deplorable, and it is a matter of rejoicing that as 
they cannot plead their own cause, they are now 
so well represented by one who seems to have de- 
voted her time and energies to their relief. 

“We understand that this interesting female has 
made a similar tour in Massachusetts, and perhaps 
in some other states, and has succeeded in arous- 
ing the attention of their legislatures to this im- 
portant subject, and even in obtaining decisive 
action for the relief of the insane poor. 

During the past winter, she has been operating 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and it is said 
that, in the latter state at least, there is every 
prospect of the early establishment of such an 
institution as she desires, a law to that effect hav- 
ing within a few days passed both houses of the 
legislature. Thus we see, that by the unaided 
efforts of a devoted and unpretending woman, a 
body of facts has been collected and disseminated, 
and feelings of interest and sympathy awakened 


in the minds of a whole community, which will 


greatly tend to the mitigation of human woe. 
D. L. Dix is also deeply interested in the con- 
dition of criminals, and is doing much to promote 
those humane plans which seek the restoration of 





nD ‘ meet their approbation, our failure will be owing | the offender, rather than his torture 
no small degree, for the acquisition of sound and} PP *} eee Eee 


; |more to want of ability and experience, than to| 
useful literature. : 


the taste of the present age, both among young and 
old, is decidedly too favorable to works of this na- 
ture. But if, when the mental appetite is sated 
with the morbid contents of these volumes, and 
they are now and then laid aside in disgust, we 
shall be able to furnish a succedaneum that may 
in some degree counteract their baneful influence, 
if we shall be able to provide more wholesome, 
although plainer and more simple aliment for the 
youthful mind, our labor will not be altogether 
in vain. 

Without specifying the various objects that 


may properly come within the design of the In- 
telligencer, there are a few prominent points 
which we would submit to the particular conside- 
ration of our readers. 


While we shall! reserve to ourselves a necessary 
share of independence, we shall, at all times, be 
subject to the advice of our friends, from whom 
any hints relating to the conduct of the work will 
be gratefully received. 

On alll subjects of a dubious and unsettled char- 


It must be acknowledged that | 


| lack of desire or intention to please. 
(gE Cte mm 


MEMORIAL soliciting a State Hospital for the Insane, by 
Dorothea L. Dix, pamphlet, 59 pages. 


The authoress of this memorial is a remarkable | follow out her prese 


woman; and her course of action exhibits how 
much may be done for the promotion of a good 
object by steady perseverance and untiring devo- 
tion on the part of a single individual, actuated by 
pure and disinterested motives. Within a period 
of four months, she visited and inspected all the 
poor houses and jails in Pennsylvania, except two, 
travelling most of the time unattended, ‘on her 
own charge, and without connection with any 
organized body. The object of this tour was to 
ascertain the exact condition of the poor houses 
and jails of this State, more particularly with re- 
ference to the condition of the idiotic and insane 
who are now confined in these receptacles, and in 
order to show to our law-makers the importance 
of establishing a State Asylum for the insane poor. 
These inquiries have exhibited a mass of interest- 
ing, and, at the same time, distressing facts, of 


She is a native of Massachusetts, and is, we 
| learn, a woman of enlarged and enlightened views 
upon other subjects. She was for many years a 
teacher in Boston, and amassed a sufficient com- 
petency by her own exertions, to enable her to 
nt benevolent mission. 
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THE PICTORIAL, HISTORY OF THE WORLD-—- 

By John Frost,L, L. D. No. 1. 

This is the first number of a serial publication 
of rare beauty and considerable literary merit, 
now issuing by B. Walker, 48 south Fourth street. 
It furnishes in a condensed form the history of the 
world from the earliest ages. It is announced to 
be completed in thirty numbers, forming three 
royal octavo volumes. The number before us 
contains a geographical outline of Egypt, its so- 
cial and political condition and early history, 
The numerous engravings which adorn the work, 
while they exhibit the great perfection to which 
this art has attained, appear to be well adapted to 
illustrate the subjects to which they refer. The 
taste and skill displayed in the typographical exe. 


cution of the present number, certainly entitle 
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the priuter, E,.N. Grossman, toa place in the high-. we attach to this subject the degree of importance Wey e the sommailadbe of the bitenen, 
est rank of his profession. 


This was a 
to which it is entitled, we shall readily admit that | Very agreeable arrangementto me, as it gave me an 
; | Opportunity of visiting several places which I should 
red with the proper sentiments of | PPO aS. 
RO. PAFROD JAFPAT ; PROper otherwise have missed. All our preparations having 
| devotion, and with suitable impressions concern- been made we went on board the ship on the 19th 
|ing the Divine majesty, can presume to address 


of 12th month, at about 2 v’cloek in the alternoon, 
‘the Almighty Being with the mere homage of the 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
PUBLIC WORSHIP, 


AS ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


If we consult the history of our race, it will | 
appear that in every age of the world, the great-| 
est variety of opinion has prevailed with regard 
to the proper means of propitiating the Divine fa- 
vour. The modes of worship by which men ex- 
press outwardly their sense of obligation to the 
Supreme Being, have accordingly been as diver- 
sified as the conclusions which they have adopted 
on this point. It wasa chief object of Christianity 
to introduce rational and correct views concern- 
ing the homage which man owes to his Creator; 
and a more concise, beautiful and sublime defini- 
tion of the nature of this duty and of the manner 
in which it should be performed, cannot be given 
than in the language of Jesus: “God is a spirit, 
and they that worship him, must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.” It is not a little surprising,4 
that of the many who lay claim to the name of 
Christians, so few appear to have fully compre- 
hended the import of these words which address 
themselves equally to the feetings and the under- 
standing. The primitive members of our society, 
in their anxious and zealous inquiries after truth, 
were led to entertain views on the subject of Di- 
vine worship very different from those of their 
cotemporaries in general, and consequently they 
adopted a mode at once simple and unostentatious, ' 
and widely at variance with established practices. | 
They rejected all stated forms of prayer ; all settled | 
rules of devotion. They did not appoint any per- 
son, prepared by a course of theological study, to 
address them on those occasions in order to in- 
struct them in their religious duties. They held 
that the intercourse between the soul of man and 
its Creator, is an intercourse of feeling, and that 
all, whatever may be their external condition or 
circumstances in life, are fully capable of compre+ 
hending this feeling. The petty stores of human 
learning did not, in their view, afford any addi- 
tional facilities, or any superior advantages in the 
discharge of this duty. On the contrary, the mass | 
of crude and puerile sentiment with which they fill | 
and preoccupy the mind, had, in their estimation, a 
_tendency to exclude sound and rational conceptions 
of the Divinity. Believing that the actual state 
of every mind is perfectly open to the view of 
Omnipotence ; that “God is a spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth,” early Friends withdrew from the accus- 
tomed places of devotion, and sought in inward 
silence and meditation that which the mere music 
of words, or the mercenary labors of the clergy, 
could not confer upon them. Under a solemn 
and reverent frame of mind they approached the 
great object of adoration. Awfully sensible that 
they stood as in the immediate presence of the In- 
finite Jehovah, they were frequently made to trem- 
ble under the weight of this conviction. Qn this 
account they exposed themselves to the derision of 
the ignorant and profane, and from this circum- 
stance they acquired the name of Quakers. If 


lips. Agreeably to the views of primitive Friends 
as well as of their successors in the present day, 
no offering is acceptable to God but that which 
is the product of his own pure spirit; “The pre- 
paration of the heart and the answer of the tongue 
are from the Lord.” Hence it is that in the per- 


formance of Divine worship, Friends do not im- 
mediately proceed to the active duties of preach- 
ing, prayer, &c., which are deemed _so essential 
by other religious denominations. They sit in 
silence, apart from outward noise and interruption ; 
they endeavor to restrain the irregular and inco- 
herent action of their minds; to collect their 
thoughts to a common centre, and to fix them ex- 
clusively on the great object of worship. They 
conceive it to be most agreeable to the relation 
in which they stand to the Great First Cause that 
they should wait with patience and humility until 
it shall please Divine goodness to operate upon 
their hearts; to minister to their present wants, 
and to produce impressions on their minds suited 
to their present circumstances. Should these im- 
pressions, on mature consideration, appear to have 
undoubted reference to others, and to be intended 
for general edification, they are communicated 
with simplicity, and according to the ability re- 
ceived, without studied phrase, point, or decoration 
of language. Such is the mode of worship adopted 
by the Society of Friends. The Scriptures of Truth 
abound with proofs of the correctness of the views 
here described. If it were necessary to furnish an 
argument derived from the rules of human inter- 
course in order further to illustrate this subject, it 
will be sufficient to reflect on the natural carriage 
of one who is admitted to the audience of a per- 
sonage of exalted rank and station, whose power 
and influence he is desirous to enlist in his 
own favor. He does not enter the presence 
of his superior in an abrupt or careless manner. 
He approaches him with diffidence and respect. 
He does not immediately prefer his petition; he 
examines with jealousy the grounds of his appli- 
cation; he considers well tHe justice and validity 
of his claims. He awaits with patience the con- 
venience of him whom he hopes to secure as his 
future friend and patron, until it shall please him 
to hear and to grant his request. On a similar 


principle, but for infinitely stronger reasons, and 


with far purer and more elevated motives, has the 
Society of Friends preferred the simple, but sub- 


lime, rational, and intellectual mode of public 
devotion which it has adopted. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Gibraltar, 1st mo, Sd, 1845, 

We found winter weather in England (out of the 
Isle of Wight) little if any better than what we ex- 
perience at home—the cold was not quile so in- 
tense, but there was almost a total absence of sun- 
shine for weeks together, and the dampness and 
chilliness of the air, I thought quite as disagreeable 
to the feelings, and as ininical to health as the 
greater rigour and vicissitudes of our own climate, 
Havingdecided on seeking a more temperate region, 
and givén, afier much inquiry and discussion, the 
preference to Malta, we took our passage in the 
steam ship Royal Tar, Captain Evans, for Gib- 
raltar.—There are steamers that run direct to 
Malta, but they not being in readiness to start as 
soon as we wished, we decided on going to Gibral- 
tar and waiting until one should come along to con- 


—A few minutes belore 4 we started, passing 
down the Southampton W aier to the S slent, thence 
out past the Needles into the English channel, and 
so across to the Island of Ushant and round into 
the Bay of Biseay. As soon as we got into the 
channel our vessel began to roil considerably, and 
if was not long before a large proportion of our thirty 
cabin passengers were seni to their berilhs sea-sick. 
Our passage across to Ushant, which orcupied 
the next day, was rather a rough and disagreeable 
one, though not seriously so, We had heard much 
said about the long heavy swells of the Bay, and 
had made up our minds to be well tossed in cross- 
ing it, but we were most agreeably disappointed— 
we found it abundantly calmer than the channel, 
and our passage across it was a most delightful one. 
On First-day morning, the 22nd, about 9 o'clock, I 
observed the captain and one of his officers shield- 
ing their eyes from the light with their hands and 
looking very intently over the larboard bow of the 
vessel, and soon perceived that they were looking 
for land; which, though it had been out of sight 
only for about three days, we still began very 
earnesily to long for; shortly after, by the aid of 
my glass, I could distinetly see the high promon- 
tories jutting as from the water into the sky, and 
but for their accurately defined gutlines closely re- 
sembling clouds, they proved to be Cape Finis- 
terre, or land closely adjacent, so that my first 
sight of the continent of Europe happened to be 
just that part of it which the ancients had designat- 
ed by its name as the end of the earth. As we 
proceeded on our course, the land grew nearer un- 
til the outline of the separate hills became quite 
distinct, then the most prominent rocks discernible, 
then the huts or cottages of the peasants, then the 
walls enclosing the fields on the mountain sides, 
and finally, as the sun sank behind the western 
waves, the white foam of the breakers as they dash- 
ed high against the rocky shore. ‘The appearance 
of the mountains here, was cold, black and savage, 
and the captain told us that the inhabitants of this 
part of Spain, were in a character to correspond, 
being exceedingly cruel and barbarous, and not 
hesitating in the least to take life when it stood be- 
tween them and plunder. 

After dintier, it wanting a few minutes to 6, on 
going on deck I found the scene greatly changed, but 
changed to become, if pussible, still more enchant- 
ingly beautiful. We had approached still nearer 
the shore, the sea was almost like a mirror, the air 
soft and calm, day light had faded away, and the 
moon in its place was beaming upon us with a 
brightness and beauty such as we had rarely wit- 
nessed since we lost sight of the bright sky of 


,j ourownclime. The outlines of the hills, as we pas- 


sed joyously by them, were quite distinct in the pale 
moonlight, and the whole appearance of the scene 
was not unlike thatamong the Highlands of the Hud- 
son, when viewed under the same circumstances. 
The passengers were soon nearly all on deck, 
and though they formed a medley company of near 
half a dozen different nations and languages, and of 
almost every grade of character, yet the feelings of 
each seemed touched and softened by the passing 
beauty of the scene. This evening, about half past 
Ll, we arrived at Vigo, a small Spanish town, 
situated on a magnificent Bay, sheltered on every 
side by mountains. ‘The scene now, though shroud- 
ed in the mistiness of night, was yet exceedingly 
interesting: the bold shore, the town, the castle- 
crowned hill beyond it, the guard-boats moving like 
phantoms about the Bay, and the crowd of other 
boats manned by noisy wrangling Spaniards, dres- 
sed in coaise unshapely cloaks with high conical 
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hoods, instead of hats, made altogether a picture of 
a strange and exciting character. 


Our passage the remainder of the way to Lisbon 
along the coast, though rough and disagreeable, was 
yet far from being uninteresting. ‘The banks of 
the ‘l'agus with their castles and ports, churehes and 
palaces, villages of wind-mills, naked hills and lofty 
mountains, were very picturesque. We reached Lis- 
bon about 9 o’clock on the 24th, and remained there 
long enough to enable us to spend three or four 
hours on shore; we encountered here some amus- 
ing incidents as well as strange sights; which, how- 
ever, the limits of a letter forbid my attempting to 
describe. ‘I'he most striking objects in.the eity, 
when you come opposite to it, are its magnificent 
palaces, the cathedral, convents, churches, for- 
tresses, and the ruins left by the great earthquake 
of 1755; when you get into it you are’struck with 
the narrowness and dirtiness of the ‘streets, the 
meanness of the lower stories of the houses when 
compared with the signs of wealth and luxury over 
your heads, the paltriness of the shops or stores, the 
excessive awkwarduess of every description of ve- 
hieles, the abundance of donkeys, mules and beg- 
gars, and the peculiar head-dress of the women; 
this latter consists of a thin plain starched. white 
eambric handkerchief, loosely thrown over the head 
so as to give you the idea that the wearer has just 
stepped out of the door fora moment, and in such 
haste as to prevent her putting on a more effectual 
covering. We visited a number of interesting 
places, such as the aqueduct, inquisition, public 
gardens, &c., all of which | must pass over with- 
out comment. ‘The temperature here was mild, and 
a large variety of plants were blooming beautifully. 
I saw here, for the first time, orange trees, loaded 
with their golden fruit, growing in the open ground. 


We left in the afternoon, and next day arrived off 


Oporto, where we lay for a couple of hours and 
enjoyed a fine view of the city and coast adjacent. 
On the 26th we arrived at Cadiz, where we like- 
wise wentashore for a short time. ‘The houses here 
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side, eagerly awaiting the appearance of the pas-|just the appearance it does with us in the early 
sengers on deck, in or ler to secure the privilege of | part of ‘le summer, being filled with wild flowers, 
conveying them to the shore. After breakfast, | and as green and beautiful as grass could be. The 
having collected our baggage and placetl ourselves | view of the Bay, with its fleets of shipping, its 
it readiness for going on shore, we got into a boat| mountainous shores, and its villages on the one 
with our Captain, and were soon on our way to the| hand, and the cloud capped rock on the other, was 
landing, distant about a mile. As we approached | beautiful and grand; but, in contrast with these 
nearer the town, we could see that it was completely | pleasing objects, you were met at every turn by 
surrounded by fortifications, and that cannon were | those whose attire bespoke their trade to be the 
looking down upon us from almost every point from | shedding of blood, and in every direction your eye 
the bottom to the top of the rock. An old Moorish | fell upon the large instruments for accomplishing 
Castle was pointed out, on which the marks of the| their cruel purpose. Every thing here bespoke 
balls that had been directed against it during the | the un-American character of the place. ‘Instead 
many sieges it has experienced, were distinctly | of milkmen with their wagons and horses, churns 
visible. ‘The whole of the south end of the rock,|and buckets, as in Philadelphia, you here see 
which is near 1500 feet high, we were told, was | swarthy Spaniards driving their goats to be milked 
excavated and strongly garrisoned. We landed at| at the stand where they dispose of their commodity, 
the Fish-Market, which was surrounded by a mul-| or at the doors of their customers; the gentle ani- 
titude of boats, and crowded with a dense concourse | mal’s bells tinkling merrily as they trot along be- 
of people, principally Spaniards. Before entering| fore them. Instead of the dirt-carts drawa by 
the town it was necessary to pass through a gate| horses, and attended by men with brooms and 
guarded by a sentinel. Here we were stopped and) shovels, youfind donkeys with large pliable baskets 
required to give an account of ourselves; after a| swinging acruss their backs, into which the men 
short delay, however, we were suffered to proceed} who follow them throw the decaying vegetables 
with permission to remain in the town till “evening | and other rubbish that obstruct the streets, until 
gun-fire,” with the further understanding that by | they make for the poor animal a load even larger 
waiting on the American Consul and exhibiting our | than itself, Carts cannot be used for this purpose 
passport, this permission would be extended to any | here, because many of the streets are so steep that 
length of time we chose. The appearance of the | they have to be paved in the form of small terraces 
town as we entered it was old, ill-contrived and | or very wide steps, in order to make them even 
dirty, yet very novel and interesting. We were} tolerable for donkeys to ascend. Market produce, 
much struck with the various costumes of the peo-| water in casks, hay, manure and merchandize of 
ple we met, among whom, besides the Spaniards every description, are thus carried on the backs of 
with their peculiar low crowned tasseled hats, with | these poor animals, and it is astonishing what 
wide brims turned up all around, were to be seet| quantities of them they are able to bear. 27th. 
many Moors with their white and red oe This morning we walked through the fish-market, 
yellow slippers, bare legs, long hooded cloaks and} and were surprised with the great variety and euri- 
swarthy and grave, but manly countenances ; there | ous shapes of the fish we saw. Among them was 
were also great numbers of Jews in their ancient! one if not identical with, closely resembling, our 
costumes, the same precisely, it is said, that they | shad—another was very similar to the perch— 
wore in the time of Solomon and David. | another to the rock or striped bass---another resem- 

Having secured quarters at the Hotel to whieh | bled the sun-fish, but was of a beautiful green all 














are three or four stories high, with balconies to the | we had been recommended, we took a stroll through 
windows of the upper stories; the lower ones mean | yre town and visited the market ‘before dinner. 
and dirty as in Lisbon; and the streets only twelve | Here we found exhibited for sale in a large open 
or thirteen feet wide. It may be imagine what a} square near the water, a variety of meats, such as 
strange effect this mode of building produces, and | beef, mutton and pork, (all however of a very in- 
how crowded and bustling the streets are. Evidences | different quality,) and fruits and vegetables in great 
of the extremely superstitious character of the people, profusion ; among the fruits were oranges, lemons, 
in the shape of crosses, and images, at the corners | apples, dates, raisins, &c., the oranges and lemons 
of the streets and in front of the churches and other! were lying on the ground in large heaps, as we see 
public buildings are exceedingly numerous. ‘The | potatoes in the New York market. For the finest 
costumes o! the people were likewise very peculiar | oranges they asked 3d per dozen. Among the vege- | 
and altogether different from those of their near | tables were radishes, salad, cabbage, cauliflowers, 





over--another the red mullet, strorigly resembling 
the gold-fish—-another was the cat-fish, with its 
broad head and utrickers, but had scales—another 
the eel, only it had a long pointed bill like a snipe; 
besides these, there were many others, that to us, 
some of them of nameless shapes, had anything bu 
an inviting appearance. D. J. G. 





From the Living Age. 


THOUGHT AND DEED. 
Full many a light thought man may cherish, 


neighbours, the Portuguese. ‘The following day | celery, asparagus, turnips and rew and old eed 
we coasted around past Cape St. Vincent and! toes—there were few or no vegetables that were | 
Cape Trafalgar, and in the evening passed throug! strange to us, and the collection was much the same 


the straits of Gibraltar, reaching Gibraltar Bay 
about 10 o’clock. (As the easiest way of giving 


my first impressiens of Gibraltar, I will now! 


simply make an extract or two fiom my note book.) 
“12th mo. 27th, '44.--’Therm, 52° at sun-rise, 60° 
at noon.—Wind N. W. gentle—light showers in 
the morning.—On going on deck this morning I 


found we were safely anchored in the harbour of 


Gibraltar, and the far famed rock frowning down 
upon us. ‘The city of Gibralter is densely built at 
the base of the Rock, with a few scattered houses 
straggling up its rugged sides. ‘The view of the Bay 
and the neighbouring villages and mountains are 
exceedingly beautiful. Clouds were lodged in vari- 
ous places on the hills about half way to their sum- 
mits—the opposite shore of Africa, in the shape of 
a large mountain was distinctly visible in the south 
—the wreck of the ill-fated steam-ship Missouri 
that was burnt here a few months ago, lay in sight 
above the water, not far from us, whilst fleets of 
vessels of almost every class and nation were scat- 
tered in all direetions over the Bay ; large numbers 
of boats with the peculiar three cornered latteen 
sail, and manned by Spanish sailors, were along- 


Full many an idle deed may do— 
Yet not adeed or thought shall perish, 
Not one but he shall bless or rue. 


After dinner, we walked to the “ Alemeda,” or 
Public Garden. Here we were exceedingly pleased 
as well 2s surprised to find evidences that we had 
reached what might almost be called a tropical eli- 
mate—the Palm-tree, the Palmetta, the Agau, 
several varieties of the Caltus and Geraniums were 
flourishing and blooming in the open grcund as 
luxuriantly as if they were under a tropical sun. 
The show of flowers on the crimson Aloe, was 
gorgeous beyond any thing I had ever seen; there 


as is to be found in our market in mid-summer. 
When by the wind the tree is shaken, 
There ’s not a bough or leaf can fall, 
But of its falling heed is taken 
r 


By One that sees and governs all. 


The tree may fall and be forgotten, 
And buried in the earth remain — 

Yet from its juices rank and rotten 
Springs vegetating life again. 


The world is with creation teeming, 
And nothing ever wholly dies— 

And things that are destroyed in seeming, 
In other shapes and forms arise. 


were hundreds of the plants scattered through the 
garden, and on some individual plants I, should 
think there were at leasta hundred spikes of crim- 
son flowers from 1 foot to 18 inches in length. 
Geraniums were in countless numbers, and were 
used for hedges. Of the Agave, there were likewise 
vast quantities, and they too were used for hedges, 
the leaves of some of them were 6 or 8 feet in 
lengtli; whilst the flower stalk rose to a height of 
20 to 30 feet. Some of the Prickly Pears too, were 
of a gigantic size, the individual leaves being 12 o1 
15 inches in length, and the whole height of the 
plant 10 or 12 fect. ‘The grass in the plots wore 


And nature still unfolds the tissue 
Of unseen works by spirit wrought— 
And not a work but hath its issue 
With blessings or with evil fraught. 


And thou may’st seem to leave behind thee 
All memory of the sinful past— 

Yet oh. be sure thy sin shall find thee, 
And thou shall know its fruits’ at last. 
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“< The Politics of the New Testament” is the | are not come up with it yet. If this sentence hap- 
somewhat singular title of an article in Tait’s Ma- pened to be, not in the New Testament, but in 
gazine, a popular English periodical, which is ywome parliamentary speech of Mr. Roebuck’s, or 


r. Hume's many religious people would be 

“Cc > ” > } | 
opposed to the hurch establishment,” and is| dreadfully shocked, and we should never hear the 
considered independent. It exhibits, on the part | jag of the “blasphemy” and “irreligion,” the 


of the writer, a powerful intellect and a high ap- | daring | anti-Christianity, of the sentiment. The 
preciation of some of the asta long held dear | gospel is a protest for spiritu al equality and bro- 


by the Society of Friends. W | 


. think the whole | therhood, against the overbearing assumptions and 
article would well repay a a but as we have 


tyrannous impertinences of a priestly aristocracy 
mad : —a protest for individual judgment, against sacer- 
not room for it entire, we make some extracts. 


|dotal and ecclesiastical authority. It is a true 
“The politics of the New Testament are antI- | non-conformist’s gospe l. Ecclesiastics may talk 
merarcnHicaL. The whole book is an emphatic | ever ao learnedly and plausibly about the incapa- 
proclamation of religious equality ; not that mere | city of the unlettered multitude to judge for them- 
equality of sect with sect which seems to be at selves of the high question of relizion—about the 
present our current eee. this “ peculiar | need of adhesion to a centre of spiritual unity, of 
doctrine of the gospel,” but the equality of man | docile submission to the authority of a regularly- 
with man. The C hrtethesi religion knows nothing | constituted and legitimate ‘ly-ore lained cler ry : they 
of human priesthoods—other than the prie ‘sthood | may even quote texts in support of their claims, 
that is common to all good men and true, who ren- which the unskilled in Hebrew and Greek cannot 
der to their Maker the sacrifice of worthy deeds | exactly explain, But the broad fact remains— 
springing out of honest hearts. Not to a select | stubbornly impervious to all the heaviest artillery 
and episcopally-ordained few, but to “strangers|of sacerdotal logic—that the Christian gospel is 
scattered abroad,” does the gospel address the ho- | (historically) rooted and grounded in antagonism 
norable title of a “holy priesthood, to offer up | to authority; that on the “authority” principle it 
spiritual sacrifices.” C hristianity broke down the | never could have got standing-room in the world; 
old priestly monopol y—Jewish and heathen—and that all the authorities which men then reve-| 
made every man “king and priest unto God” on | renced—the authority of the Jewish priesthood, 
his own account. It neither recognizes nor con-| the authority of the heathen priesthood, the autho- | 
stitutes any sacerdotal caste, any spiritual aristo- | rity of the civil mazistrate, the authority of the 
cracy, (Episcopalian or Presbyterian,) any order | philosophe rs and Lirerati—were confedereted to | 
of men standing in ex-orricio relations to Deity. | crush it. Non-conformity, disse nt, free-inquiry, in- | 
It makes the relation of man to God individual and. dividual conv iction, m« nt: na incependence, are tor | 
immediate. The Christianity that lifts a mitred” ever consecrated by the religion of the Ne w Tes. | 





‘tionary thing we have. 


“glory of God in the highest,” which angels an- 
nounced as i's final aim, can only be realized 
when “peace on earil) ond good-will among 
men” shall be esiablished universally on the basis 
of political justice. 

The politics of the New Testament are in di- 
rect antagonism to the old heathen politics. These 
sacrificed the individual to the state; treated the 
state as every thing, and the individual (except in 
his relations to the state) as nothing. In Chris- 
tianity, the individual is every thing; the state— 
otherwise than as an aggregate of individuals— 
nothing. National wealth, power, greatness, glory, 
manufacturing interest, commercial interest, agri- 
cultural interest, colonial and shipping interest, 
splendor and dignity of the crown, glorious consti- 
tution, and the like—ali these are nothinz, in the 
politics of Christianity, except as rep sresentative 
of, or conducive to, the physical and moral well- 
being of individual men, women, and children : 
all are worse than nothing, if the happiness and 
virtue of individuals are to be sacrificed to their 
support. Not as a mere “member of society,” 
not as a mere fractional part of a vast and multi- 
tudinous whole called “community,” does Chris 
tianity take notice of the individual, but as an 
| immortal child of God, having his own life to 
tive, his own charactér to form, his own indivi- 
| duality to develop, his own soul to save. How 
| deep this doctrine goes! It is the most revolu- 
It implies the radical 
| falsity and wickedness of all social arrangements 
| which demand the sacr‘fice of individual intellect, 
| morelity, and spiritual health, to the abstraction 
‘called Society. Under the Christian charter of 


front in courts and parliaments is not the Christi- 
anity of Christ. UL ppermost rooms at feasts, chief 
seats in synagogues, and all the other great and 
small prizes of ecclesiastical ambition—including 


tament, as the breath of its own life, the condi- | human rights and code of human duties, man— 
tions of its own existence per the earth. The | every man—has a destiny of his own to work 
book is a direct transfer of human allegiance in| out, a nature of his own to develop, up to its 
things spiritual, from the ‘ivi and ecclesiastical | highest possibility of health and strength; and 


the “ Rabbi, Rabbi,” (or, as we phrase it, Very Re- | powers to the judgment and conscience of the | 
verend, Right Reverend, Most Reverend,)—are | individual. W ith the New Testament in his | 
discarded and disowned by Him whose kingdom is hands, and a high houest purpose in his heart, no | 
not of this world. Marvellous it is, how, not the | man need ever be afraid of “heretic, 
spirit only, but the very letter of the Ne Ww Testa- | tic,” “sedition-monger,” 
ment, is set at naught by our modern priesthoods. | mer,” “nestilent fellow,” and other such missiles | 
Christ said, in that grandly-aw ful concio AD PorU- of the vocabulary of insole nce dressed in authority. | 
LUM, which closed the series of his public teach-| The gospel itself was once a heresy, a schism, a 
ings, “Call no man your father upon the earth: | sedition, and a bk isphemy, and would have been | 
yet “ Father,” “Right Reverend Father,” “Right crushed in the cradle , if authority and hard words | 
Reverend Father i in God,” is the style and title of were arguments. The Christian religion is thus | 
modern Christian episcopacy. Why do not they, the “highest fact” in the philos sophy of that high- | 
for very shame’s sake, score out the text at once, | est of human rizhts—Liberty of Prophe sying. 
as an heretical interpolation ? 
The gospel is a consecration of the principle that it specifically inculcates the overthrow of oli- 
and spirit ot Protestantis™ ; of the pring iph and gar hical aff despo't ic governments, and the esta- 
spirit of free inquiry in matters of religious belief, blishment of republics in their room; but it an- 
of individual earnestness in moral conduct, of pro- nounces principles, it breathes a spirit, the uni- 
gressive reform in social institutions. Christianit iy | versal prevalence of which would at once make 
makes no account of legitimacy, antiquity, or ma-| oligarchy and despotism moral impossibilities. 
jorities. It is a protest for the practical spiritual | By its doctrine of human equality and brother- 
needs of “the hour that now is,” against the ty-| hood, it ignores all social distinctions, except the 
ranny of traditions inherited from the past. Such | immutable natural distinctions between wisdom 
a thing as the fastening of the creed of one gene-|and folly, righteousness and iniquity. It de- 
ration ‘onthe faith of all succeeding ones, IN SECULA | | nounces all mammon-worship, and title-worship. 
sEcULORnUM—hedging round pulpits and university | Its social spirit is that of a republican simplicity, 
chairs with subse riptions to dead men’s articles of| equality and self- ~respect. It recognizes no aris- 


“ 5¢ hisme> | 
66 hs ibb le e. 7 6 blasphe- | 


| whatever obstructs him in this, C bristianity i im- 
plicitly condemns. “ Let my people go, saith 
ithe Lord, that they may serve Mr,”—is the plea 
lof the Hebrew liberator for the emancipation of 
‘his race ; and never were the rights of man advo- 
‘cated on a broader grotiad. The words are Jew- 
ish, but the spirit is Christian. Political enfran- 
| chisment, as the condition preliminary of a true 
and entire service of God ; civil rizhts, as needful 
to intellectual and moral health ; social justice, as 
the atmosphere in which the virtues and charities 
best grow,—there is a principle here wide enough 
to cover the whole field of politic al reform. The 


The gospel is “the root of all democracy.” Not|aim of Christianity is the perfecting of the indi- 


vidual in whatsoever things are true, honest, just, 
virtuous, and lovely; and whatever, in social 
custom or legislative enactment, hinders the ac- 
complishment of this aim, is unchristian and anti- 
christian. 

Here is the condemnation of slavery: and of 
some other things beside. The question, “Can a 
dependeut elector be, in mental honesty and self- 
respect, a perfect Christian man!” contains the 
core of the Ballot controversy. The question, 
“Can a clergyman, with his bread, and his chil- 
dren’s bread, contingent on his unfaltering pro- 
fession of belief in a particular set of theological 


belief, (though the articles should be all true,) isa tocracy but. that of personal goodness, tested by ps pce faithfully discharge the Christian duty 


proceeding utterly opposed to its free and onw ud | social influence : “He that is greatest among you, | 0 
spirit. C hristianity is a protest for the practice?! | let him be your servant.” It is a very levelling 
utilities of human nature and life, against the me-| gospel. Its early triumphs consisted, as the apos- 
chanical, ceremonial righteousness that exalts the | tle eloquently boasts, in the foolish, and weak, 
means above the end, makes man the creature and |and base things of the world confounding the 
slave of institutions, instead of their lord and mas- | wise, and mighty, and honored. The history of 
ter, and would have even withered hands and Christianity i is that of a revolution which began 
aightless eyes remain as they are, until the Sab-| with what cabinet-ministers and bishops call “ ‘the 
bath of Moses has had its due. How noble, and yet | dregs of the people,” and mounted upward and 
how simple—simple as moral truth ever is—is| upward till it scaled and captured the throne of 
that utterance of Christ’s, “The Sabbath is made|the Cesars. The raising of valleys, and laying 
for man, not man for the Sabbath.” “This has been | low of hills, was the burden of the prophetic an- 
jn the world these eighteen hundred years; but we| nouncement of the gospel’s approach; and the 


proving allthings?” is decisive as to the mo- 
rality of enforced subscription to creeds and arti- 
cles. The questicn, “ Can a soldier, whose trade 
is homicide by word of command, whose pro- 
fession is the abnegation of moral responsibility 
for the most responsible act a human creature can 
commit, be a living example of the Christian vir- 
tues of benevolence and justice ?” settles the anti- 
christianity of standing armies. The question, 
“Can‘a grossly ignorant man be, at all points, a 
thorough Christian man”? is a short argument for 
national education. And the question, “Can a man, 
woman, or child, that is over-worked, under-fed, 
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ill-housed, and ill-clad, enjoy intellectual and mo- 
ral health, realize the spiritual development con- 
templated by the Christian gospel” brings reli- 
giorf into the whole of our social economics. 
The right of the individual to the means of spiri- 
tual life and growth, to leisure, rest, recreation, 
physical and domestic comfort, as the conditions 
of his soul’s health,—if this be not instantly de-| 
cisive of the question of the ten hours’ bill, it is 
only because some other and nearer questions 
stand, for the present between us and that; and 
because there would be no Christianity in legis- 
lating to make bad worse. But there the question 
is, waiting for us, to be settled when those other 
things shall have been put out of the way. That | 
is not a Christian state of society, which, for 
some millions of the people, renders the culture of 
the home virtues and affections little better than 
a pliysical impossibility. The taint of anti-chris- 
tianity is on all social arrangements that hinder or 
abridge the spiritual growth of human beings.” 


The following is a startling view of Royalty— 


“Ts Roya. Ty, thus tested, a Christian institution’ 
Looking at the manifold and sore temptations to 
pride, sloth, and self-indulgence, self-willedness, 
and hard-heartedness, incident to a status which 
hedges round, as with a sort of-divinity, a fallible, 
imperfect (perhaps vicious and worthless) mortal ; 
places him in artificial and false relations to his 
fellow-men; blunts his human sympathies by ex- 
cluding from his ken the realities of human action 
and suffering; raises him above the possibility of 
any thing like a free and equal friendship, removes 
him out of the hearing of disagreeable truths, sof- 
tens down his vig¢gs into venial foibles, and exag- 
gerates the most common-place amiabilities of 
temper or manner into extraordinary virtues,—it 
seems fairly open to a question whether the mo-| 
narchial institufion is one that could exist in a 
thoroughly Christianized community. Has society | 
a right, for the sake of any mere temporal and, 
political convenience, (real or supposed,) to sub-# 
ject a human creature to such tremenduous moral | 
disadvantages? The query may strike some read- 
ers as a rather unorthodox one, but we have good 
episcopal authority for it. Ina sermon by the 
present Bishop of London, we find the sad case of 
soverigns stated in a way that cannot but awaken 
the keenest sympathies, and seems calculated ew 
to alarm the conscience of society. After a focl- 
ing exhibition of the all-but uobearable load of po- 
litical anxieties and responsibilities that presses | 
upon crowned heads, the bishop proceeds:—* But 
all these disadvantages and difficulties, and cares, 
are of little moment, compared with the dangers | 
which surround the wearer of a crown, considered | 
as a servant of God, a steward of his household, a 
member of Christ’s church,and an inheritor of 
the kingdom of heaven. How difficult to rem, 
above all other persons, must it be to realize the 
precept, * Love not the world, neither the things| 
that are in the world, when the world so assidu-! 
ously spreads all its most seductive temptations | 
before them, and courts their enjoyment of its) 
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than in the statement of it. He tells us plainly, 
IT IS ACASE FOR oMNIPOTENCE:—“‘ Our Saviour’s 
answer to his disciples, when they inquired how 


any rich man could be saved, must be ours. | 


With men it is impossible, but not with God ; for 
with God all things are possible’ * * * *, 
He can endow the mightiest monarch with the 
graces of the lowliest saint. This is indeed one of 


the noblest triumphs of his almighty power.” 


AGENCER. > 
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' society seems less and less willing to despair of 


the moral amendment of those who have most 
deeply sinned against it. 





| From Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine. 
THE FINERY OF WAR. 
Hail' Attention! Present arms' One man 
speaks the words, and, as if by mechanism, a thou- 


i sand men obey him. Yes! Look down the column, 


From all of which, the bishop makes out aj that long extending line of red and white crown- 


strong argument for “the duty of prayer and in- 
tercession for our rulers.” The conclusion 
strikes us, however, as being much narrower than 
the premises warrant and require. Have weany 
right, as a Christian community, to place our ru- 


lers in such a prédicament that their salvation | 


becomes (humanly speaking) an impossibility, a 
subject for the noblest triumphs of almighty pow- | 


er’—is an inquiry which the episcopal reasoning | 


irresistibly suggests. ‘The moral and religious 
grievances of the sovereign class seem, like the 
physical and social grievances of the negro-slave 
class, or the factory-child class, to call for some 
more tangible and mundane mode of redress than | 
“prayer and intercession.” Our preacher takes 
too desponding a tone. 
as though it were already in eExTremitis, rejects | 
all ordinary medical appliances as unavailing, 
and has nothing to recommend for his spiritual | 
patient but the administration of the last rites of 
the church. The writer of the above-quoted | 
condemnation of the monarchial institution ought, | 
in consistency, tobe if not a downright republican, | 
at least a most strenuous advocate of whatever tends 


to the relaxation or abandonment of an etiquette | 


adverse to Christian sincerity, the curtailment of 
prerogatives perilous to Christian humility and 
the retrenchment of a splendor incompatible with 
Christian simplicity and spirituality. 


cy? The bishop’s own case is one of the hardest. 


Twenty thousand pounds sterling per annom for | 
life, with palaces, patronage and perquisites—| 
surely there is matter here for the exercise of | 


“the duty of prayer and intercession.” What 


spiritual dangers can be compared with those | 


which “surround the wearer of a” mitre, “con- 


sidered as a servant of God, a steward of his house- | 


hold, a member of Christ’s church, and an 
inheritor of the kiazdom of heaven! 
cult to THem, above all persons, must it be to rea- 
lize the precept,” &c. 

In virtue of this principle of the sacrepNess oF 
THE INDIVIDUAL, the Christian gospel is a vast’ re- 
generative, revolutionizing foree, p rmeating 
the whole structure of society and its institutions. 
We are learning to feel that even the criminal is 
avithin the scope of its operation. The “vindic- 
tive” theory of punishment—which sacrifices the 
individual to the passfons of the community—is 
now pretty well exploded; and the “exemplary” 
theory which sacrifices the individual to the fin- 
terests of the community—is less exclusively in- 
sisted on, than it was: we modify it with a large 
admixture of the “reformatory” theory, in which 


pleasures. With every wish anticipated, or gra-}the individual is paramount. The feeling gains 


|a serried ran 


y. Yet after| 
all, why talk of royalty, when there is episcopa- | 


How diffi- | 


ed by steel and feathers. Every limb, every 
muscle, moved like limbs and muscles directed 
by one mind, and yet there are a thousand minds, 
a thousand wills, a thousand hearts throbbing with 
manhood’s feelings and emotions, yet all curbed, 
checked, pent up, giving no outward mark of 
their presence more than if they were naught but 
so much steel and brass. It is a great thing to 
see machinery imitating man, lever and crank 
apeing muscle and sinew; but is it so great a 
thing to see men imitating machinery, muscle and 
sinew, apeing lever and crank! Attention! ’Tis 

» compact, regular as a mathemati- 


cal diagram. Legs, arms, musket, sabres; the 


| same lines, the same forms, the same movements ; 
He treats the royal soul! 


every pulse beating, every eye glancing, but as 
discipline ordains. Crashing past with ringing 
arms, and trembling horses, a whirlwind of gaudy 
trappings, gay plumage, and sparkling steel, a 
body of cavalry flies past. Their array seems 
more loose, but *tis in appearance only. The 
trumpet is their word of mouth, and not only the 
men but the brutes th: y bestride can interpret the 
language. To the right, to the left: halt! For- 
ward! rings from out the brazen or the silver 
tube, and the docile steeds and docile men, equal- 
ly well disciplined, think as little, the one as the 
other, of the why and the wherefore ; but obey, 
faultlessly, mechanically obe And then the 
loud melody of martial music comes ringing 
‘through the air, a spirit-moving strain! A march, 
a triumphal march, in al! its cadences, all its 
burst of rich harmony, talking of zlory, of pomp, 
and lying while it talks! Why not interpret 
martial music aright’? It micht be done. An ear 
morally tuned might hear, amid the breath of its 
'melody, mournful wailing sliri@s, sueh av sur- 
geons shrink from, when the stalpehis deep in 
the flesh ; the lamentations of despairing men and 
| women muttered lowly : a roaring as of burning 
|homes; and anon, when the st ceased, 2 si- 
| lence, like the silence of desert 4 heatths ! 
ae oe see 
| From the New Haven Register. 
A NEW INVENTION. 

A young mechanic by the name of Wm. N. 
| Clark, a native of this county, has lately secured 
{a patent for a new and valuable improvement on 
la single twist ship auger, and also on the bit, and 
| cimblet. The old auger was objectionable, on the 
| ground. that the cavities were convex, which 
breaking the chips and forcing thera oftward, 
| caused them to clog and wedze between the auger 
land the sideof the hole, thus rendering it neces- 
\sary to witRdraw the auzer several times during 
ithe process of boring. The invention of Mr. 


ad 





tified as soon as expressed, with an unrestricted! ground in society every year, and from time to 
command of all the resources of luxury and art, | time expresses itself in legislation, that whatever 
living within a fence of ceremony and observance, | rights the criminal may have forfeited, he cannot 
which the voice of truth can hardly penetrate, | forfeit his right to the means of moral improve-|to escape continuously ; at the same time dispen- 
and even when heard at distant intervals, parhaps| ment ; and that any punishment, however well| sing witha considerable strength, by diminishing 
may shock by its unwonted and unwelcome sound, | deserved and exemplary, is essentially defective | the friction, and obviating the necessity of with- 
how is it possible for them not to become ‘ lovers} if it be not adapted topromote (otherwise than in | drawing the instrument till the hole is complete. 
of pleasure more than lovers of God?” How can} the ecclesiastical-courts’ fashion) the soul’s health | The lower cavity of the auger is made convex 
they be brought to learn the peculiar lessons which | of the offender. That punishment which dismisses | which gives it abundant strength, and prevents it 
must be learned by all the disciples of that Mas-}the culprit from the world as an incurable—cuts | from springing.—The bit and gimblet are made 
ter who said, ‘Take my yoke upon you, and learn | him off from all opportunity and possibility of| upon the same principle of the auger. This in- 
of me, for I am meek and lowly of heart?” * * | restoration, with the miserable mockery of a judi-| vention, we trust, is not only a valuable one to 
The right reverend preacher is, it must be con-| cial prayer that “the Lord may have mercy on his| the inventor, but a useful one to shipwrights and 
fessed, less happy in his solution of the probl®m | soul—"is gradually dropping into desuetude : and | mechanics generally. . 


| Clark removes these difficulties entirely. The 
' . . . ° . ; . 
| upper cavity of his auger instead of being convex 


| is concave ; this affords ample room fbr the chip 
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NARRATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES) mountain after mountain, separated by immense cate him from his perilous situation. The ore is 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION. chasms, to the depth of thousands of feet, and the brought to the mouth of the mine on the backs of 
During the years 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, By C.| Sides broken in the most fantastic forms imagina- | men, in sacks made of raw hide, and holding, about 
Wilkes,U.8. N, Commander of the Expedition M.A. Ph} ble. * * Nothing could be more striking than|one hundred pounds. Whenever a sufficient 
S. &c, 5 vols Wiley & Putnam, the complete silence that reigned every where ; | quantity to load a drove of mules is extracted, it 
We now approach the southern cruise; no-| not a living thing appeared to their view. After | is thrown down the mountain slide, and then car- 
ting that the squadron experienced the usual re-| spending some time on the top, they began their | ried to the furnace at Jaquel. Only seventeen 
ception at Cape Horn—rough and stormy weather. | descent ; and after two hours’ hard travelling they miners were employed ; previous to this the num- 
Before leaving these desolate and stormy re-|Teached the snow line, and passed the night very | ber employed was one hundred. Whenever a 
gions, it may be expected that I should say a few} comfortably in the open air, with their blankets | richer vein was struck, a larger number was em- 
words relative to the passage round the Cape. | and pillions, or saddle-cloths. Fuel for a fire they | ployed, who could always be easily obtained by 
There are so many opinions relative.to the best | unexpectedly found in abundance, the Alpinia}foreigners, the natives preferring to work for 
manner of proceeding in this navigation, that one | umbellifera answering admirably for that purpose, | them, as they say whatever the profits or losses 
in consulting them derives but little satisfaction, | from the quantity of resinous matter it contains. | may be, they are sure of being regularly paid. 
no two authorities agreeing in their views upon | Near their camp was the bank of snow spoken of, | The wages are small—from three to four dollars 
the subject. I am inclined to believe that as| from which the city has been supplied for many | per month, in addition to their food. They are 
much depends upon the vessel, andthe manner in| years. It covers several acres. The snow line | allowed to draw a third of their pay on the last 
which she is navigated, as the route pursued, whe- | here seemed to have remained constant, and would | Saturday of every month, and full settlement is 
ther the cape is passed close to, or given a good | have afforded a fine opportunity to have verified | made twice a year. They are supplied with 
berth : the object of all is to pass it as quickly as|the rule of Humboldt, but they had no instru-| clothing and other necessaries, out of which the 
possible, and taking into consideration the difficul-| ments. The height they had ascended was sup-| agent makes a per centage, and which is charged 
ties to be incurred from boisterous weather, heavy | posed to have been about eleven thousand feet, | against their wages. There is one admirable re- 
seas, and ice, it is impossible to lay down any pre-|and the Cordilleras opposite them about four | gulation of the Chilian government, that of not 
cise rule: that course which appears most feasible | thousand feet higher. The view of the mass of | permitting liquors to be brought within a league 
at the time ought to be adopted, keeping, however, | Cordilleras, in its general outline, was not unlike |of any mine, under a severe penalty, which is 
in view, that there is no danger to be apprehended those of Mont Blanc and other mountains in | strictly enforced. The cost of the maintenance 
in navigating on the western coast of Terra del | Switzerland.” |of each workman is not great; they are allowed 
Fuego, as the current sets along its coast, and it is} | In working the mines in the neighborhood of | as rations for breakfast four handfuls of dried figs, 
perfectly safe and practicable to navigate it as far | Chili, little skill seems to be exerted: thus, on one | and the same of walnuts; value about three cents. 
as Cape Pillar. The great difficulty exists in pas- | occasion, after the labor of several weeks in ex-| For dinner they have bread, and fresh beef or 
sing the pitch of the cape; there is none after-| tending a shaft, there was found not a particle of | pork. Small stores, as sugar and tea, they find 
wards in getting to the westward. On the coast, | ore to reward the toil : | themselves. One of the greatest inconveniences, 
the wind seldom blows long from the same quar-| “They were just about giving up the search, | and which is attended with some expense, is the 
ter, but veers from southwest to northwest; the | when the mayoral, or master-workman, declaring | supply of the miners with water, which has to be 
gales generally begin at the former quarter and| he would have the last blow for luck, struck the | brought up the mountains. The miners’ huts are 
end at the latter. Previous to the southwest gales, | rock with all his force. This detached a large|the last dwellings on the Chilian side of the 
it would, therefore, in all cases, be advisable, when | fragment, and to their surprise and delight, laid | Andes.” 
indications of their occurrence are visible, (which | open a vein, which proved the largest and richest | The manner in which St. John’s day is kept in 
are known by the banks of cumuli in that quarter, | that had been worked for many years. From this | Peru is amusingly described :—» 
some twenty-four hours previously,) to stand to | it would appear that the employment is attended} “On St. John’s day, (24th of June,) the patron 
the southward and westward in preference, with | with much uncertainty ; and after, exhausting one | saint of Lima, a great festival among the lower 
as much sail as well can be carried, that when the | of these treasure deposites, there are no means or 'classes—the cholos, natives, zambos, and blacks 
change occurs, you may be ready. to stand on the | signs known to them by which they can ascer-|—takes place. It is held in the valley of Aman- 
other tack to the northward. One thing every | tain the best direction to take to discover another. | caes, about three miles north of the city. Previ- 
navigator ought to bear in mind, that it requires | * * The mines, by the light of the numerous’ ous to the day, a number of tents and booths are 
all the activityyand perseverance he may be pos-| candles, exhibit all the shades of green, blue, yel- erected in the valley, which is about half a mile 
sessed Of, to aceomplish it quickly.” low, purple, bronze, &c., having a metallic and | long, and one third of a mile wide. These are 
On arriving»at Valparaiso, they established an | lustrous appearance. The confined air, with the | decked out with flags and banners. There are 
observatory. The morals of this place are greatly | heat of so many candles, made it quite oppressive ; | tents for refreshments, strong drinks, dancing, 
improved ; order now prevails,.and crime is | and persons who have not often visited mines, | gambling, &c., in every direction. On the road 
rare:— ‘are subject to faintness and vertigo from this | leading to this scene are erected shrines of the 
“The predominant trait of the Chilians, when| cause. Mr. Alderson and Mr. Dana were, both saint, where all who pass are expected to pay 
compared with other South Americans, is their | affected by it. It was the first time the former their contributions. On this day, every horse and 
love of country’and attachment to their homes.|had ever penetrated so far, Mr. Newman and | vehicle in Lima is engaged, and at exorbitant 
This feeling is common to all classes. There is| himself being governed by the report of the may-| rates. The whole road leading to the valley is 
also a great feeling of independence and equality. | oral, and the ore brought up in their operations. ' crowded from an early hour in the morning. 
Public opinion has weight in directing the afiairs| The minors were not a litile astonished at, our The higher classes generally frequent it early and 
of state. The people are fond of agricultural pur- gentlemen loading themselves, besides the speci- | return soon, while those of the middle and lower 
suits, and the lower orders much better disposed | mens of ores, with piedra.bruta, which they con- | classes continue to keep it‘up until a late hour. 
towards foreigners than in other paris. Schools | sidered of no value. The manner of labor in the | Every one is decked with the flowers of the Pan- 
and golleges have been established, and a desire | mines is in as rude a state as it was found in the| cratium Amancaes, which grows in great abun- 
to extend the benefits of education throughout the agricultural branches of industry. A clumsy | dance in the place where the festival is held ; and 
population is evinced. This has:been of late one pick-axe, a short crowbar, a stone-cutter’s chisel, | the decoration extends even to the horses and 
of the constant aims of government.” and an enormous oblong iron hammer, of twenty- | mules, as well as to the booths and vehicles. As 
An excursion to the Cordilleras, by the scien-| five pounds weight, were the only tools. The | the day advances, the crowd increases. No fourth 
tific corps, was to be expected ; it seems, however, | hammer is only used when the ore is too high to ‘of July in our own country could equal the up- 
that they were not provided with the requisite fle reached with the pick or crowbar. The miners, | roarious drunkenness that ensues. Dancing is the 
instrumepts for ascertaining elevations. They from the constant exercise of their arms and chest, | favorite amusement. The dance in which they 
ascended a ridge belonging to the main body of| have them well developed, and appear brawny | most delight is a national one, called the samacu- 
the Cordilleras, and at the height of about ten figures. When the ore is too tough to be re-| eca, and no words can give an idea of its vulgarity 


| 
thousand feet, they reached the summit. moved by the ordinary methods, they blast it off ‘and obscenity. I think it a happy circumstance 

“Here they had an extensive view of all the in small fragments, not daring to use large blasts, | that it is confined to this country. One Aman- 
line of the snow peaks. That of Tupongati ap- lest the rock should cave in upon them. Only a|caes day would upturn a whole year of morals. 
peared the most conspicuous, although at a dis- few weeks previous to their visit, the mayoral, | As intoxication ensues it goes to extreme lengths. 


tance of eighty miles. The guide asserted that he while at the farthest end of the gallery, was) Italia, or rather, pisco, is pledged to every one, 
could see smoke issuing from its volcano in a faint | alarmed by the rattling down of some stones, and | and many are seen with bottle and glass passing 
streak, but it was beyond the vision of our gentle- before he could retreat, the walls caved in for se- | about, and pledging happiness and prosperity, in 
men. The peak itself from this view of it was | Veral yards outside of where he was, leaving but | the hope of a small reward. The music to which 
quite sharp-pointed. The scene immediately |@ smallspace. It required eighteen hours of un- they dance consists of a small guitar, accompanied 
around them was one of grandeur and desolation : | “easing effort by nearly a hundred men to extri- | with the voice and beating of time; the time is 
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quite monotonous, somewhat resembling the Span- | success of this experiment, it was determined to! with a square hole cut out, precisely as is done at 
ish seguidilla. The crowd is great, consisting of | make a trial in the whale-hoat, which succeeded present. These furnished @vidence of the style 
cholos, zambos, negroes and whites, variously | without accident. Dr. Pickering and Lieutenant | of the articles manufactured before the arrival of 
dressed and jumbled together ; some singing, some | Underwood now proceeded to the temple. At | the Spaniards, and of the cultivation of the vege- 
begging, fighting, swearing, laughing; no order, | the base of the hills, they found a few cabins of| table products; when to these we add the native 
all confusion. This is the centre of the fray. On | Indians, who stated that they had not chosen the | tuberous roots (among them the potato) cultivated 
the outskirts are seen groups of the better classes, | proper place for landing. The temple of Pacha-|in the mountains, and the animals domesticated, 
sitting down to their pic-nics. The acting presi-jcamac, or castle, as it is called by the Indians, is viz., llama, dog, and Guinea-piz, and the know- 
dent and governor of Lima, Lafuente and staff,| somewhat like that of the Pyramid of Cholula,| ledge of at least one metal, we may judge what 
honored the place with their presence to please | given by Humboldt, except that the flanks wére | has since been acquired.” 

the people. He did not, however, appear to re-| perpendicular. The whole height of the hill is} Here, for the present, we must rest. The ex- 
ceive any honors, nor was his arrival greeted with |two hundred and fifty feet, that of the mason- | tracts we have given will convince the reader that 
marks of approbation or enthusiasm. Towards| work, eighty; the form is rectangular, the base | we are dealing with a work of great interest. 
evening, when the inebriated mass is returning, | being five hundred by four hundred feet. At the 
the great sport of the day occurs. The cholo | southeastern extremity, the three distinct terraces VR See $ 
women, who ride astride, are remarkably good | are not so perceptible, and the declevity is more THE VOICE OF GOD. 
horsewomen, and extremely expert in managing | gentle. The walls, where great strength is re- — 

their horses. Their dress is peculiar; a large | quired to support the earth, were built of oe “I heard thy voice in the garden, and I was afraid.” 
broad-brimmed hat, with flowing ribands of gay | square blocks of rock ; these were cased with sun- 

colors, short spencer or jacket of silk, a gaudy ca-| dried bricks (adobes) which were covered with a| 
lico or painted muslin skirt, silk stockings, blue, | coating of clay or plaster, and stained or painted | 
pink, or white satin shoes, and over the whole is| of a reddish color. A range of square brick pias | 
sometimes worn a white poncho. Large wooden |ters projected from the uppermost wall, facing | 
stirrups, ornamented with silver, numerous pil-| the sea, evidently belonging originally to the in- Theat blessed sound to heer 1 
lions, a saddle-cloth, and richly ornamented bri- | terior of a large apartment. These pilasters gave 

dle, all decked with amancaes, form the caparison | it the aspect of an Egyptian structure. In no 
of the steeds. Nothing can exceed the confusion | other Peruvian antiquities have pilasters been 
of the return of this great throng, moving over a|seen by us. On one of the northern terraces 
dusty road, shouting and racing. The cholo wo- | Were also remains of apartments; here the brick 








Amidst the thrilling leaves, Thy voice 
At evening's fall drew near— 
Father! and did not man rejoice 


Did not his heart within him burn, 
Touch’d by the solemn tone ? 
Not so! for—never to return— 
Its purity was gone. 


men are always on the lead, and actively engaged | appeared more friable, owing to a greater propor- Therefore, ’midst holy stream and bower, 
in taking care of their drunken partners, who are | tion of sand; where they retained their shape, His spirit shuok with dread, 
frequently seen mounted behind them, with their | their dimensions were nine inches in width by And call’d the ceders, in that hour, 


faces flushed from the effects of pisco, forming an | six inches deep, varying in height from nine 


; |. t , To veil his conscious head. 
odd contrast to the beautiful yellow flowers that | inches to two feet; and they were laid so as to 


adorn their hats. The great feat of the women} break joint, though not in a workmanlike manner. Oh! in each wind, each fountain’s flow, 
who ride single, is to unhorse their companions,} The remains of the town occupy some undulat- Each whisper of the shade, 

which they frequently succeed in doing, to the | ing ground, of less elevation, a quarter of a mile Grant me, my God, ‘Thy voice to know, 
great amusement and sport of the pedestrians, and | to the northward. This also forms a rectangle, And not to be afraid. 

the discomfiture of their male associates. They | one fifth by one third of a mile in size; through FP. HEMANS. 
are seen while at full gallop to stop suddenly |the middle runs lengthwise a straight street, —_—_—_———— 


whirl round two or three times, and go off again | twenty feet inswidth. The walls of some of the 
at full speed, covering themselves and the by- €uins are thirty feet high, and cross each other at a te a 
standers with dust. Just before reaching the city, | right angles. The buildings were apparently| The professors of Christianity oftener advance 
the road is lined with vehicles, net unlike our! connected together, except where the streets in- | the scriptures to prove the unsoundness of other’s 
cabs, in which are seated ladies in full costume. tervened. The larger areas were again divided by | principles, than in trying their own. If each 
The Alameda, as well as the streets leading into thinner partitions, and one of them was observed | society would discard every thing from its own 
it, is crowded on this occasion with all the fashion | to contain four rectangular pits, the plastering of | code, for which there cannot be adduced an une- 
of the city. Though the crowd would lead tothe | which appeared quite fresh. No traces of doors | quivocal text, needing no comment; this might 
belief that every body was abroad, yet the doors | or windows towards the streets could be discerned, |-at least tend to its own improvement, and contri- 
and windows are filled with heads, more or less! nor indeed any where else. The walls were ex-| bute to promote a general unity of sentiment in 
decorated with amancaes. This is a festival no-| clusively of sun-dried brick, and their direction, essentials: as to a viral union, that’ can only be 


From Dillwyn’s Reflections. 


where surpassed in drunkenness and uproar.” |north-east and south-west, the same as those of| produced, either in societies or individuals, by the 
Some account, also, is given of the ruins of the temple, which fronted the sea. Some graves| spirit of Truth itself. Could they be contented 
Pachacamac :— were observed to the southward of the temple, | with a modest confession of their own principles, 


“Pachacamac is one of the most interesting | but the principle burying-ground was between the ; and leave them to speak for themselves, in con- 
spots on this part of the coast, although it is said temple and town. Some of the graves were rec-| sistency of deportment, without attempting to 
it will not compare with many others in various | tangular pits, lined with a dry wall of stone, and | prove the opinions of others to be wrong, the end 
parts of the country, especially at Cusco. They | covered with layers of reeds and canes, on which | in view would be answered, and no just occasion 
left Callao on the afternoon of the 28th of June, / the earth was filled in to thé depth of a foot or of offence given ; but an attack on-tenets of others, 
and were at anchor about midnight abreast of the | more, so as to be even with the surface. The|to which tury may adhere with as much since- 
place. At daylight the surf was found so heavy skulls brought from this place were of various} tity as we do to ours, is a species of persegution, 
as to render it dangerous to land in the whale-| characters; the majority of them presented the | and proves itself to be so by its effects; for it na- 
boat. By the perseverance of the officers, a raft| vertical elevation, or raised occiput, the usual | turally excites resentment and opposition, which 
was formed of the India-rubber mattresses and | characteristic of the ancient Peruvians, while | We know, often lead to war and bloodshed.” 
oars ; two balsas were also provided. Lieutenant! others had the forehead and top of the head de-| ©“ A real gospel messenger is a citizen of the 
Underwood made the first attempt, and paddled | pressed. Eight of these were obtained, and are world, and his peaceful commission should be 
himself into the rollers, the first one of which | now deposited in Washington. The bodies were | accepted as his passport every where.” 
threw him and the balsas end over end. Shortly | found enveloped in cloth of various qualities, and 
after, the raft was seen bottom up, the oar broken, | a variety in its colors still existed. Various uten- = <s 
and the fragments sticking up in various direc-| sils and other articles were found, which seemed | TAHLEQU A. 
tions; but he was missing. He soon, however, | to denote the occupation of the individual ; wood- This is the name of the capital of the Cherokee 
made his appearance at some distance, and just as| en needles and weaving utensils; netting made in | republic. It is situated eighteen miles east of 
he reached the raft, a second sea broke over him,|the usual style; a sling; cordage of different | Fort Gibson, and surrounded by a beautiful rolling 
and he again disappeared, apparently much ex-| kinds; a sort of coarse basket; fragments of pot- | country, partially woodland and prairie. It was 
hausted. When the third roller broke over him, tery, and plated stirrups. They also found vari-| chosen for the seat of government in 1839, after 
he was considered for a few moments as lost; and | Ous vegetable substances; husks of Indian corn, | the re-union of the eastern and western branches 
it was no small relief to.see him crawling from| with ears of two varieties, one with the grain | of the Cherokee family. Building is now going 
the water up on the beach, a short time after- | slightly pointed, the other, the short and black] on rapidly in the city, and the Supreme Court of 
wards. The raft was now pulled back to the | variety, which is still very commonly cultivated: | the nation is held in a beautiful edifice erected 
tender by the line. In consequence of the ill} cotton seeds ; small bunches of woo! ; gourd-shells, | for that. purpose. 
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HOWARD, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


~@ He was a singular being in many of the com- 

~ mon habits of life; he bathed daily in cold water; 
and both on rising and going to bed, swathed him- 
self in coarse towels, wet with the coldest water; 
| in that state he remained half an hour or more, 
* and then threw them off, freshened and invigora- 

ted, as he said, beyond measure. He never put 
on a great coat in the coldest countries; nor was 
ever a minute under or over the time of an appoint- 
ment fortwenty-six years, He never continued 
ata place, or with a person, a sitigle day beyond 
the period prefixed for going, in his life; and he 
had notyfor the last ten years of his existence, ate 
any fish, flesh, or fowl, nor satdown to his sim- 
ple fare of tea, milk, and rusks, all that time. His 
journeys were continued from prison to prison; 
from one group of wreiched beings to another, 
night and day: and when he could not goin a ear- 
riage, he would walk. Such a thing as an ob- 
struction was’out of the question. 

Some days afier his first return from an attempt 
to mitigate the plague at Constantinople, he favor- 

me with a morning visit to London. ‘The 
weather was so very terrific, that] had forgot his 
inveterate exactness, and had yielded up the hope 
of expecting him. ‘I'welve at noon was the hour; 
and exactly as the clock struck, he entered my 
room; the wet—for it rained in torrents—dripping 
from every partof his dress, like water from a 
sheep just landed from washing. He would not 
have attended to his situation, having sat himself 
down with the utmost composure and begun con- 
versation, had I not made an offer todry his clothes. 
‘Yes,’ said he, smiling, +1 had my fears, as | 
knocked at your dobdr, thai we should go over the 
old business of apprehension about a little rain- 
water, which though it does not run off my back 
as it would from that of a duck, does me as litle 
injury, and afier a long drought is scarcely less 
refreshing. ‘The coat that I have on has been as 
often wetted through as nny duck’s in the world, 
and indeed gets no other cleaning. IT assure you, 
a good soaking shower is the best brush for broad- 
cloth. You, like the rest of my friends, throw 
away your pity upon my supposcd hardships, 
with just as much reason as you commisserate the 
common beggars, who being familiar with storms, 
Necessity, and nakelness, are a thousand times 
(80 forcible is habit) less to be compassioned than 
the sons and daughters of ease and Juxury, who, 
accustomed to all the enfeebling refinements of 
feathers by night and fires by day, are taught to 
shiver at a breeze. 

All this is the work of art, my good friend; na- 
ture is intrepid, hardy and alventurous; but it is a 
practice to spoil her with indulgences from the mo- 
ment we come into the world. A soft dress and 
a soft cradle begin our education in luxury, and 
we domot grow more manly the more we are gra- 
tified; on the contrary, our feet must be wrapped 
in wool or silk; we must tread upon carpets; 
breathe, as it were, in fire; and fear the least 
change of weather. You smile,’ said Mr. How- 
ard, after a pause, ‘but I am a living instance of 
the truths L insist on. A more puny youngster 
than myself was never seen. If I wet my feet 
I was sure to take cold. I could not put on 
my shirt without its being aired. ‘To be se- 
rious, I am convinced, that whac emasculates the 
body, debilitates the mind, and renders both un- 
fit for those exertions which are of such use to 
us social beings. 1 therefore entered: upon a re- 
form of my constitution, and have succeeded in 
such a degree that I have. neither had a cough, 
cold, the vapors, nor any more alarming disorder, 
since | have surmounted the seasoning.—[ Pratt's 
Gleanings. 


Arrangements have been made to obtain a loan for the 
gompletion of the Railroad from Cincinnati to Lake Erie. 


RECORD OF NEWS. 

The Baltimore Patriot says the accounts from all round 
the country represent the wheat crop to be in a most thri- 
ving condition. The fields are as green as is usual at the 
Ist of May. | It is too early to make any certain calculation 
of the next harvest, but the indications have never been 
more favorable at any season than they are now. The re- 
cent frosts, it is feared, have killed the apricots, and it is ap- 
prehended have done great injury to 
Later fruits are full of promise. 


the peaches. 


A singular case of the sagacity of a dog occurred a short 
time ago at a fire in West Haven. This animal, observing 
the progress of the flames, leaped upon the bed where his 
master was still asleep and unconscious of danger, and by 
loud and vociferous howlings awakened him from his din- 
gerous slumber, just in tine to enable him to escape uninjur- 
ed from his burning apartment, and arouse the other inmates 
of the house. 


At a recent meeting of the New York Historical Society, 
the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire and 
report, whether it be expedient that some efforts, and if so 
what, should be made to give a proper name to the country, 


The St. Augustine (Florida,) Herald, of the 5th ult., 
says: For some weeks past, the woods in our neighborhood 
have been on fire, and we learn that it has.extended nearly 
through the whole country, and into a portion of the adjoin- 
ing county of Duval. Several bridges have been burnt up, 
rendering the roads nearly impassable. 


M. Silbermann, a printer of Strashburg, has forwarded to 
the Academy of Sciences, at Paris, a specimen of printing 
in colors by a new process. These impressions, says the 
inventor, as they come from the press, need no retouching, 
and although printed in twelve different colors, are all from 
a single plate. and printed at one stroke. 
the process are given. 


No particulars of 


A report made to the Missouri Legislature on the sub- 
ject of hemp-grewing in that State, contains the following 
statistics: The Chamber of Commerce in St. Louis in 1842, 
stated the crop of 1840, which was brought into market in 
1841, at 11.460 tons. A memorial of the citizens 
of St. Louis to the Congress of the United States, made in 
1841, states the hemp crop of 1841 at near 10,000 tons, and 
the crop of 1842 at ned? 17,000. The crop of 1843, ow- 


ing to the unfavourable weather, did not exceed that of 


1842, These estimates are borne out by other facts. The 
St. Louis Price Current, in summoning up the imports and 
exports ofthe city for the yea: 1844, states thet 6,275 tons 
of hemp were exported from the city of St. Louis during 
the year 1844, In addition to this there were exported 
5007 pieces of bagging, and 15,490 coilsof rope. It is be- 
lieved that the exports registered are considerably below the 
actual amount. 


A sea bird, called a widgeon, flew through a pane of glass 
in alight house near New Bedford, about a week since, and 
so great was the force of its motion after breaking the 
glass, as to knock down a stove-pipe. 


Louis Phillippe, King of France, it is said, is investing a 
large amount of capital in the city of New York. 


As early as the 4th inst. on some of the plantations in 
the vicinity of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, the rows of the new 
cane crop were distinctly visible. 


There are ten woolen factories now going up in Canada 
West; three with capitals of 100,000 dollars each. 


The steamer Cincinnati recently made a trip from Pitts- 
burg to Cincinnati, 500 miles, in thirty hours! The Pitts- 
burg Gazette, speaking of this astonishing run, says that the 
passengers were fed and lodged in a style equal to our best 
hotels, and all for four or five dollars. 


FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


One of the most singularly beautiful experiments perhaps 
ever devised, has been recently published by M. Provotshire, 
illustrative of the repellant power of heat radiating from be. 
dies of a high temperature, and the rapid abstraction of heat 
produced by evaporation, or generally by such a change of 
condition as largely increases the volume of any body. 
The experiment is simply this: A platinum crucible is 
made and maintained red-hot over a large spirit lamp, Some 
sulphurous acid is poured into it froma pipette. This aci.! 
though at common temperatures one of the most volatile 
of known bodies, possesses the singular property of remain- 
ing fixed in the red-hot crucible, and not a drop of it evap- 
orates; in fact, it is not in contact with the crucible, but has 
an atmosphere of its own interposed, A few drops of com- 
mon water are now added to the sulphurous acid in the red- 
hot crucible. The diluted acid getsinto immediate contact 
with the heated metal—instantly flashes off into sulphurous 
acid vapor, and such is the rapidity and energy of the evapo- 
ration that the water remains behind, and it is fuund frozen» 
into a lump of ice in the red-hot crucible, from which, 
seizing the raoment before it again melts, it may be.thrown 
out before the eyes of the astonished ‘observer.— Mechanics’ 
Magazine, 


A company has been formed in Virginia, with a person 
named Broadhead at its head, to manufacture steel. This 
individual, it is said, was naturalized some years ago by a 
special act of Congress, as an inducement for him to settle 
in thiscountry and make his practical skill and science useful 
tous. He has discovered some new and valuable manipula- 
tions in the manufacture of the articles, and especially one 
to weld up blistc red steel,while it is yet hot from the furnace 
and reducing it to the shapes required without the least loss 
of carbon or weight of metal. 


Cotton is now shipped up stream, from Montgomery 
(Alabama) to the Tallahasse Falls, forthe use of a factory 
lately erected at that place; and from Columbia, Henry 
county, (Alabama,) to Columbia, (Georgia,) for the manu- 
factory in that city. 


The Supreme Court of North Carolina has decided, fin 
the great case of Rives against the Portsmouth Railroad 
Company, the claim of Rives to the superstructure, build- 
ings and bridge of the company, is a valid one—thereby gi- 
ving to him the road, &c. which he claimed. ~ 


A factory of considerable extent has recently been erec- 
ted in the town of Lisbon Hanover Society, about nine 
miles north-east from Norwich, in Connecticut, for the 
manufacture of a new article of India rabber boots and 
shoes, to be worn next the stockings. 


Judge Edmonds, in the New York Court, decided that 
in capital cases, when the person is alleged to be insane, 
the jury shall try first the question of the prisoner’s present 
insanity, independent of his culpability or connection with 
the offence charged. That no man should be put upon his 
trial for his life at a time when there Is any reason to doubt 
he was in the enjoyment of bis reason. 


The Wilmington (Del.) Gazette of yesterday says, Capt. 
Gray, of that city, “ was arrested on Friday last upon the 
charge of being engaged in the slave trade on the coast™of 
Africa, a few months since, while commander of the brig 
Agnes. He gave the bail ($5000) required by Judge Hall 
the district judge, to appear in court at New Castle aad take 
his trial in June next. The charges were preferred by the 
Hon. Henry A. Wise, he having cause to suspect the brig 
when on the coast of Brazil.” 


Near Frankfort, Ky., a few days since, sixty-three sheep 
selected for breeders, on account of the fineness of their 
wool, were destroyed by dogs. A Kentucky paper states 
that this evil has increased to such an alarming extent that 
as many asten “thousand sheep have been killed in one 
year in this manner in the State. 


The barque Lenox that sailed from Boston for Canton, 


takes out four of Hunneman’s best Suction Fire Engines 
for the Celestials, 





